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Leo (p. 56) refers to Schmid and Thorpe, and 
apparently bases his version on their printed texts, 
and not on the original mss. Schmid prints his 
text from M8. C.C.C. 383, and collates with 
Textus RofFensis. I have noted the following 
slight variants in Schmid and Leo, as compared 
with Cockayne : 

3 Schmid and Leo, midfeo andfeore 
7 Schmid and Leo, landes ne strandes 

18 Schmid, pa hwile Pe he lifede ; Leo, lefede. 

Leo calls the whole passage " eidesformel," but 
Schmid (p. Ixvii), in view of the detailed declar- 
ation of ownership and the conclusion, beo pu be 
pinum and led me be milium, insists that it should 
more properly be called a legal declaration of 
ownership in answer to the claims of another. 
Schmid (I. a. ) further notes that MS. C.C.C. 383, 
which Thorpe places in the tenth century, must 
belong to a later date, since it includes the laws of 
Canute (1017-1055). 



J. M. McBeyde, Jb. 



Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 



The Repobted New Edihoh op the 
Chanson de Willame. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — The two hundred copies of the beautiful 
edition of the Chanson de Willame, Chiswick 
Press, London, 1903, are said to be all sold. 
Certain it is that if any copies are still to be 
found, they must cost considerably more than two 
pounds. In view of the rarity of this splendid 
poem, the announcement that a new edition exists 
has brought numerous inquiries to the book 
dealers. 1 A few facts concerning this reported 
new edition may be of interest to your readers. 

An edition of the Chanson de Willame appeared 
in 1904, at Freiburg in Breisgau, with the title 
thus printed : L'Aechanz (La Chancun de Wil- 

1 Vid. for instance : J. Kuneberg : Etudes sur la Geste 
Bainouart, Helsingfors, 1905, p. 8, note 1 ; and H. Su- 
chier : Vivien, in the Zeitschri/l f. BomanischePkiL, xxix, 
p. 663, note 2. Mr. Euneberg speaks of the volume as 
coming from the press of C. A. Wagner, Freiburg. Wag- 
ner simply printed the book under a private contract, and 
has no copies to sell. 



lelme). There is no indication whatever of date, 
place of printing, printer, or editor. At the end 
of the volume, which numbers ninety-nine pages, 
is an alphabetical list of proper names, compiled 
by "Hugo Wehrle, stud, phil." Barring this 
appendix, the volume is an exact reprint of the 
original edition. 2 The book was prepared for the 
Romance Seminar of the University of Freiburg. 
It was not intended for the trade, and copies are 
not to be had under any circumstances whatever.* 



University of Missouri. 



Raymond Weeks. 



Beovrulf, 62. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

SlBS : — As silence might be construed as acqui- 
escence, I beg to say a few words about Professor 
Bryant's extended reply (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxi, 
143-5) to my cursory criticism (ib., xx, 11) of 
his paper on Beowulf, 62 (ib., xrx, 121 f.). 

I still believe what I said in my paper under 
discussion, viz. : "Whether that unlucky scribal 
blunder which has caused so much headache to 
modern scholars occurred before or after elan ewen, 
cannot be learned from [the erasure]. Nor do we 
know whether the (first) scribe of our Beovrulf 
actually committed or merely transmitted it." 
Supposing, — to instance one of the many possible 
cases, — the original text of 1. 62 was : hyrde ic f 
osftryS 1 wass onelan ewen, and the MS. copied by 
the scribes of our present Beowulf, being already 
faulty, contained the following lines (of 27 (26) 
letters each) 2 : gar ~j halga til hyrde ic felan 
ewen |j heafto scilfingas heals ge bedda || />awces hroft 

2 There are, to be sure, a small number of misprints. 
No attempt has been made to correct evident errors in the 
original edition. 

s If by chance a very few copies of the original edition 
remain unsold, they are doubtless in the hands of J. & J. 
Leighton, 40 Brewer St., Golden Square, W., London. 



1 Of course, this is not meant as an emendation. Any 
other suitable name beginning with a vowel might be 
selected. 

2 Many such lines occur in our unique copy of the 
Beowulf. By the way, a defect in the scribe's original 
ms. would help to explain the fact that he "became 
confused." 
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gare here sped gyfen, the copyist might have 
skipped a line after cwen, and when he got as far 
as the end of foawces, mended his mistake by 
substituting AeaiSo, etc. "That unlucky scribal 
blunder" which spoiled the context completely, 
need not be related at all to the erasure now defi- 
nitely established by Professor Bryant. The pre- 
sumable genesis of the erasure is that the scribe 
had penned some word or words 8 containing an 
s, noticed that he had blundered, and proceeded 
to correct his error. That the letters erased spelled 
the correct name (or part of it) either of Healf- 
dene's daughter or his son-in-law, is not impossible 
but rather unlikely, for why should they then have 
been erased ? * There is of course the remote pos- 
sibility that the scribe merely fancied he was 
wrong. The nature of the word or words erased 
as well as the reading of the scribe's original 
Ms. is entirely a matter of speculation. 

It should be added that "a genitive ending in 
as, and a feminine nominative singular ending in 
a" (Bryant, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxi, 145) are 
not in the least suspicious. For the former 
(LTeaHosoilfingas') , cf. yrfeweardas 2453, Mere- 
wioingas 2921, giefstolas, Wand. 44, unrcedd/>as, 
Biddl. XH, 4 (Anglia-Beiblatt, xvn, 300 f.), 
further, Krapp's note on Andreas, 523, and 
Sievers, § 237, n. 1 ; for the latter (healsge- 
bedda), see Sievers, § 278, n. 4, and especially 
Kluge, Beitr. vm, 532 f. 5 It is certainly not 
to be admitted that "after the word cwen every- 
thing is peculiar." 

On the other hand, he would be altogether too 
optimistic that would shut his eyes to the prob- 
lematic character of the proper name Elan (Ela). 

As to the function of hyrde ic, it is impossible 
to prove mathematically that the phrase is not to 
be taken in its strictly literal sense alluding (per- 
haps) "to the composer's uncertainty of infor- 
mation." But it appears to me in the highest 
degree probable that its stylistic use has been cor- 
rectly explained with reference to the gefrcegn 
formulas. That hyrde ic should be regarded in 
the same light as ic gefrcegn, we gefrunon, and 
similar expressions which are "... employed to 
introduce poems or sections of poems, [or] to 
point out some sort of progress in the narrative 
..." (Mod. Phil, in, 243), is not an unreason- 
able theory. Its use in the three passages in the 
Beowulf is to be interpreted as a special application 
of the general principle. A close functional par- 
allel is furnished by Beow. 1023 : mcere md£>f>um- 
sweord manige gesawon | beforan beorn beran 
(/. c, 244). 

* More properly, he had written some letters. 

*"The word must have been wrong to be erased" 
(Bryant, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIX, 121). 

5 Also the occasional "common gender" of masculine 
nouns like mimue, fieow ( Anglia, xxvn, 255) may be 
referred to. 



Decidedly similar is the case of hyrde ic in Fat. 
Ap. 70, mentioned by Schucking, to which I beg 
to add, by way of suggestive illustration, the dif- 
ferent methods of introducing the apostles enu- 
merated in that poem, (a) swylce 16, swylce . . . 
eac 50. (6) negative phrase : noes his broftor 
ket, sifies scene 33 ; nceron />a twegen to Man scene 
75. (c) (ge) hyrdon, -e : hwcet, we eac gehyrdon 
. . . reccan 23 ; hwcet, we />cet gehyrdon purh halige 
bee 63 ; hyrde we 70. (d) huru wide wear® wurd 
undyrne 42. Attention is also invited to gehyrde 
ic, Maid. 117 (cf. Anglia, xxviii, 449, and note). 

My confidence in the sanity of the view taken 
has been strengthened by the fact that Schucking 
in his very careful study of the Beowulf has 
arrived at the same conclusion. 8 

It also gives me pleasure to note that the main 
object of my former paper has apparently been 
accomplished, for HrofSulf's name has not been 
mentioned again in this connection. 



The University of Minnesota. 



Fr. Klaebeb. 



" Garmombles." 



To the Editors cf Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Shakespeare's Merry Wives (iv, v), 
Sir Hugh says to the Host, " there is three Cozen 
Iarmans that has cozend all the Hosts. ' ' In the 
quarto of 1602 this reads, "there is three sorts of 
garmombles. ' ' 

Knight pointed out (in connection with the 
pretended visit of a German duke to Windsor) 
that in 1592 a German duke did travel in Eng- 
land, under the title of Count of Miimpelgart, or 
Mombeliard ; but he does not seem to have asso- 
ciated this with the strange word in the quarto. 
A later critic (I cannot remember who) suggested 
with some plausibility, that "garmomble " was a 
disguise of Miimpelgart. But it does not seem 
very likely that the joke would have any point 
ten years after the duke's visit. 

But the word is found in English at least as 
early as 1599. In Nash's Lenten Stuffe, a fisher- 
man delivers a herring to the Pope's caterer, 
"teaching him to gearmumble it, sauce it, and 
dress it." 

Now the questions are: what does "garmom- 
ble" mean, and what is its origin ? The Oaf. 
Diet, ignores the word. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

6 The existence of Schucking' s monograph was unknown 
to me when I sent the article on ' Hro'Sulf ' to Mod. Lang. 
Notes. My paper on the ' Textual Interpretation of Beo- 
wulf' was in editorial hands before the close of May, 1904. 



